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in the case of such widely difiused and closely copied stories as these 
legends ; for certain legends a half-dozen different possible sources 
might be cited. 

A good bibliography of each legend is given, with a discussion of 
the diffiision and variety of forms of the legends. Ward's Catalogue 
of Romances in the Department of MSS. in the British Museum, 2. 586 
ff., should be added, as making some additions to the bibliography of 
both the printed and ms. versions of certain of the legends. 

Geobge Philip Keapp. 

Columbia Uhivkrsitt. 



What has Become of Shakespear^s Play 'Lovers Labor's Won' f 
Albert H. Tolman. Chicago, 1902. Pp. 34. ( University of 
Chicago Decennial Publications vil.) 

One can best describe Professor Tolman's study by calling it a 
variorum edition of a hypothetical play. The author has not 
answered the question stated in his title; he is all but ready to 
admit that ' imless some new evidence shall be discovered ' the 
question never can be settled ; what he has done is to collect and 
summarize the various answers which have already been made to 
the question, and by brief criticism and comment to indicate which 
of these answers seem to him most plausible. If such work does 
not constitute creative scholarship of the highest order, it is none 
the less scholarship of a very useful sort, thoroughly welcome to all 
who have tried to find a way through the labyrinth of Shakespeare 
literature. 

The author begins of necessity with the man who is responsible 
for all the trouble, and quotes the passage from Francis Meres in 
which Loue labours wonne is mentioned as one of Shakespeare's 
comedies. What play does Meres mean ? That is the whole ques- 
tion. Two hypotheses are alone possible : either the play is lost, or 
it is identical with some play which has come down to us under 
another title. After dismissing as improbable the hypothesis that 
the play has been lost, Professor Tolman discusses in order the 
attempts which have been made to identify it with (1) Love's Labor's 
Lost, (2) Midsummer Night's Dream, (3) Tempest, (4) All's Well, (5) 
Much Ado, (6) The Taming of the Shrew. In the several sections 
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dealing with these theories, one finds summaries, admirable in their 
clearness, of the arguments of those scholars and critics who have 
suggested or defended the identification in question. Here and 
there the author suggests a criticism or offers some contribution to 
the argument ; but in the main he is the impartial expositor. So 
thoroughly impartial and unprejudiced is he throughout, that one 
is half startled to find him in the closing paragraph assuming the 
r61e of judge, and pronouncing his opinion, though modestly, in 
favor of the view advanced by Craik in 1857, and supported by 
Sievers and Hertzberg, that The Taming of the Shrew ofiers the best 
solution of the question. 

His argument in favor of this hypothesis, which in essential 
points is that of Sievers, is briefly as follows. The Taming of the 
Shrew was certainly in existence in 1598, and, since the comedy has 
always been one of the most popular of Shakespeare's plays, it seems 
strange that Meres should have omitted it from his list. The fact 
that Shakespeare may not have been the sole author is not sufficient 
reason for this omission. Moreover, the play is in some respects 
similar in tone to iotie's Labor's Lost, which under this hypothesis 
was intended as its companion-piece. Both plays belong to the class 
which Professor Tohnan denominates 'pure comedy,' and both 
exhibit the spirit of 'judicial satire,' as opposed to the ' non-judicial ' 
or ' sympathetic comedy,' which is Shakespeare's commoner manner. 
The author's chief contribution to the argument is found in his 
theory as to the motive which prompted the change of name from 
Love's Labor's Won to that which the play now bears. Adopting 
Ten Brink's theory that the earlier Taming of A Shrew was not, as 
is usually held, the source from which The Taming of the Shrew 
was drawn, but that both these plays represent an earlier play on the 
same subject by Shakespeare himself, Professor Tohnan argues thus : 
' It is natural to suggest that this youthfiil work of Shakespeare bore 
the name of Love's Labor's Won, that then an unauthorized adapta- 
tion of this early piece became popular under the name The Taming 
of A Shrew, and that later Shakespeare's play was revised to meet 
this competition and received its present title. The new name. The 
Taming of the Shrew, involved, we may suppose, a claim to the 
rightM ownership of the common material.' 

Of these arguments, the first alone seems deserving of serious con- 
sideration. It must be admitted to have considerable force ; though, 
as the author has shown, an exactly similar argument has been 
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advanced with some plausibility in favor of Much Ado. As for 
the argument of similarity of tone with Love's Labor's Lost, one 
might object : first, that much more striking similarities have been 
pointed out between Love's Labor's Lost and Midsummer Night's 
Bream or Mueh Ado ; secondly, that arguments based on similarities 
of this sort involve too large an element of subjective criticism; and 
lastly, that in a play named Love's Labor's won we might as reason- 
ably look for sharp antithesis as for close similarity to its supposed 
companion. The attempt to supply a motive is certainly ingenious ; 
but it must be remembered that it is after aU only a hypothesis, 
based on a hypothesis which Professor Tolman himself characterizes 
as ' highly speculative.' The whole question remains, and one fears 
it must ever remain, unsolved and insoluble. 

Professor Tolman has already in two previous articles shown his 
right to be numbered among the Shakespeare scholars of this 
country. This article, like its predecessors, shows wide reading and 
painstaking care. One would wish to see him throw off the incubus 
of preceding scholarship, and break new paths of investigation on 
his own account. It is indispensable that one should have read the 
work of those who have gone before ; is it necessary, though, ta 
devote such an overwhelming proportion of one's space to a restate- 
ment of their theories ? 

Robert Kilbuen Root. 

Yalb Univkesitt, 
Feb. 11, 190S 



